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LWCflUTS  EARLY  LIFE. 

HIS     WRESTLE     WITH     "THE     BEST 
MAX"    IN    THE    GANU. 


11--.  Rniuiiiicc  \\  lili  Siin'i  Anne 
Kudnlm — If,-  Win  Out  of  His 
Mind  for  Weeks  After  Her  Death. 
She  \\  iin  Iletruthed  tu  Another 
Man,  but  Loved  Lincoln- Remi- 
niscences  of   New   Suleiuites. 


(Copyright,    1S95,    by   S.    S.    McOlure,    Lim-  . 
ited.) 

The     reader     of    Lincoln    history    is    ac-  ; 
QuainteU    with   New   Salem,    the   village    In  I 
Menard   county,    where  Lincoln    passed     a 
few  years  of  his  eariy  manhood.     It  has  a  i 
place    in    history    only    in    connection    with  ' 
Lincoln's  life.    It  was  where  his  character 
formed  and  grew.     Like  Jesus  in  the   wil- 
derness, it  was  where,  he  learned  the  truth. 
It    flourished    while    he    lived    with    it.      It 
died   when   he   left   it.     Not   a    trace   of   its 
buildings      remain.      The     dusty      highway 
which   led   to   it  was  years  ago   overgrown 
with  grass.     It  is  now  but  a  Lincoln  mem- 
ory. 

On  the  brow  of  the  high  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  Sangamon  river,  where  the  village 
6tood,  there  is  a  depression  in  the  soil, 
which  marks  the  sight  of  the  Offui  gro- 
cery. It  was  here  that  Lincoln  clerked. 
It  was  here  he  read  law  and  studied  gram- 
mar, and  from  the  door  watched  Anne 
Rutledge  drawing  water  from  tne  well. 
From  the  center  of  this  depression  there 
gi  ows  a  double  tree — an  elm  and  a  syca- 
more,  springing  apparently  from  a  common 
stump  and  root.  A  few  inches  above  the 
ground  they  separate,  the  sycamore  in- 
clining at  a  slight  angle  to  the  south,  the 
elm  to  the  north.  The  line  of  separation  of 
the  two  trunks  is  marked  to'  a  faint  seam 
In  the  bark,  but  apparently  the  trunks 
form  two  main  branches  of  a  single  tree. 
Some  years  ago  a  local  artist  carved  on 
the  trunk  of  the  southern  tree  the  face  of 
Lincoln  in  bas-relief.  It  is  an  artistic  bit 
of  work,  and  the  likeness  is  remarkable. 
It  has  grown  and  enlarged  with  the  tree, 
and  is  now  about  fifteen  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Lincoln's  life  in  Salem  began  in  August, 
1831.  He  was  then  22  years  of  age.  He 
was  6  feet  4  inches  in  height, and  he  weigh- 
ed 21-1  pounds.  His  face  had  none  of  the 
characteristic  lines  so  well  known  in  his 
latter-day  pictures.  It  was  fresh,  eager 
and  boyish.  The  sad  mouth  that  we  know 
eo  well  was  then  soft  and  affectionate,  the 
lips  full  and  almost  pouting.  At  this  time 
there  were  sixteen  principal  houses  in  the 
village,  nearly  all  of  logs,  in  Main  street, 
which  was  the  only  street.  It  was  the 
postoffice,  the  grist  mill  and  supply  depot 
for  the  few  farmers  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles. 

Among  these  were  the  members  of  the 
"Cleary  Grove  gang,"  as  tough  and  reck- 
less a  crowd  as  any  new  country  ever 
boasted.  The  "gang'"  included  "Bill"  and 
"Zack"  Cleary,  "Jack"  Rial  and  Hush 
Armstrong,  Henry  and  Merl  Melienry, 
"Pot"  Greene  and  possibly  John  Potter. 
They  were  big,  strong  men,  full  of  what 
they  call  fun,  but  when  they  were  inclined 
to  be  playful,  an  equal  number  of  grizzly 
bears  would  have  hesitated  about  joining 
In  their  gambols.  Other  Salem  characters 
who  figure  in  Lincoln  history  were  Samuel 
Hill,  the  storekeeper;  William  G.  Greene, 
Bowlin  Greene,  the  justice  of  the  peace; 
"Bill"  Berry,  the  gambler;  "Uncle"  Geo- 
Kirby,   and    "Aunt   Sallie"    Mullins. 

The  only  surviving  Salemites  of  Lin- 
coln's generation  are  John  Potter  and 
George  Kirby.  The  latter  was  born  in 
Madison  county,  111.,  in  1812.  He  has  lived 
on  the  farm  near  Petersburg,  for  75  years, 
and  he  knew  Lincoln  well  during  his  life 
at  Salem.  He  says  he  knew  him  as  a 
lazy,  shiftless  adventurer,  working  at  odd 
job's  of  manual  labor  for  a  bare  living;  a 
failure  as  a  storekeeper  or  a  clerk,  forever 
wasting  his  time  reading  books,  and  an 
associate  of  the  Cleary  Grove  boys.  Kirby 
played  "seven  up"  with  Lincoln  for  drinks. 
He  saw  him  wrestle  with  "Jack"  Arm- 
strong. He  saw  him  lift  a  fsarrel  of  whis- 
ky with  his  hands  and  take  a  mouthful 
of  the  liquor  irom  the  bung.  Ha  heard 
him  tell  the  stories  which  pleased  tn^r 
bovs,  and  he  heard  him  talk  politics,  which 
Kirby  disliked.  Yet,  there  was  something 
of  the  man's  greatness,  even  at  this  period 
Of  his  life,  which  made  itself  felt,  aim 
which   left  even  Kirby   in   doubt. 


"I  never  liked  Abe  much,"  says  the 
old  man.  "1  never  thought  he  amounted 
to  much.  I  was  against  him  in  politics, 
and  always  voted  against  him,  but  some- 
how or  other  'Abe'  always  struck  me  :■» 
being  an  uncommon  man— a  very  uncom- 
mon   man." 

Oi'lut  established  the  grocery  in  Saler>. 
in  the  fall  of  1831,  and  hired  Lincoln  as  his 
clrM'k.  Hi's  duties  were  much  in  the  line 
ol  those  ol  the  modern  barkeeper,  for  one 
of  the  staples  of  the  grocery  was  whisky, 
and  the  Cleary  Grove  boys  were  liberal 
patrons  of  the  bar.  They  regarded  the 
new  clerk  with  much  curiosity,  and  they 
evidently  considered  him  "something 
easy,"  for  on  their  Saturday  night  hur- 
rahs they  continued  to  "pick"  on  him,  in 
an  endeavor  to  draw  him  out.  Lincoln, 
always  politic,  as  well  as  good-natured, 
avoided  trouble  with  them,  until  his  em- 
ployer and  admirer,  Offut,  took  up  his 
cause  and  offered  to  bet  $G  that  Lincoln 
could  throw  any  man  in  the  "gang."  "old 
Billy"  Cleary  at  once  accepted  this  wager, 
and  named  "Jack"  Armstrong  as  his 
champion.  The  match  was  held  on  the 
ground,  near  the  grocery,  and  was  ol"  the 
"side-holts"  Icyle.  This  match  has  be- 
come historic,  but  the  historians  univer- 
sally give  Lincoln  the  credit  of  winning 
it.  Kven  Mr.  Herndon,  scrupulously  im- 
partial in  his  statements,  le-iyes  the  im- 
pression that  Lincoln  is  the  victor.  He 
disposes  of  the  incident  by  saying  that 
Lincoln,  "enraged"  by  the  taunts  of  the 
crowd,  lifted  his  man  from  the  ground 
and  "shook  him  like  a  rag."  Uncle  George 
Kirby  was  a  spectator  and  he  says  Arm- 
strong threw  Lincoln  "square  on  his 
back."  He  adds  that  the  result  was  no 
discredit  to  Lincoln,  for  "Armstrong  was 
the  best  made  man  that  ever  lived,  and 
'Bill'  Greene  always  said  so." 

From  Mr.  Kirby's  account,  the  bout  .was 
long  and  stubbornly  contested.  To  the 
surprise  of  Armstrong'  and  his  friends 
Lincoln  soon  demonstrated  that  he  was 
the  stronger  man,  but  his  strength  did  not 
avail  against  Armstrong's  skill.  He  would 
lift  Armstrong  from  the  ground  by  sheer 
strength  and  shake  him,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  put  him  off  his  feet.  The  crisis 
came  with  Lincoln  breaking  his  back  hold, 
when  A:  mstrong  tripped  him  and  thr;w 
him.  In  his  defeat  he  won  the  greater 
victory.  He  had  conducted  himself  with 
such  manliness  and  good  humor,  and  had 
shown  himself  such  a  terror  of  strength, 
that  from  the  hour  every  member  of  the 
"gang"  v.as  his  friend  and  admirer,  nor 
did  Arnstrong  ever  offer  to  wrestle  with 
birn  again.  He  became  their  adviser  and 
the  arbitrator  of  all  their  difficulties. 
With  thc-m  there  was  no  appeal  from  his 
judgment  His  honesty  and  equity_  were 
unquestioned.  He  was  the  incarnation  of 
a  'squar ■-.  deal.'  " 

When  the  "gang,"  one  Saturday  night, 
found  "Old  Jimmy"  Jordan  in  a  drunken 
sleep  and  put  him  into  a  sugar  hogshead, 
with  the  intention  of  rolling  him  down 
the  bluff,  it  was  Lincoln  who  rescued 
him.  No  other  man  could  have  so  inter- 
ferred  with  their  fun.  When  the  "gang" 
enlisted  in  a  bedy  to  go  to  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  they  took  Lincoln  as  their 
captain,  and  no  honor  that  he  ever  after- 
ward received  gave  him  more  pleasure. 
When,  during  their  campaign  they  cap- 
tured an  old  Indian  who  had  wand  :-red 
into  the  cam]),  and  were  about  to  kill  him, 
on  the  score  that  their  business  just  then 
was  killing  Indians,  Lincoln  saved  his  life. 
When  Henry  Clark  won  So  from  "Lilly" 
Greene  at  "seven-up"  in  the  grocery  Lin- 
coln noticed  that  Clark  cheated  at  the 
game.  He  called  Greene  outside  the  house 
and  explained  to  him  how  he  could  win 
back  the  moi.ey.  Greene  returned  \o  the 
grocery  and  made  a  wager  witii  Clark 
that  Lincoln  could  lift  a  barrel  of  whisky 
and  while  holding  it  in  his  hands  drink 
from  the  bungholc.  Lincoln  performed  the 
feat  anl  evcied  the  score  between  the 
two  men.  Ui  cle  George  Kirby  witnessed 
this.  He  says  Lincoln  placed  nimself  on 
his  knees  by  the  barrel,  seized  it  by  the 
chimb  and  rolled  it  upon  hia  legs.  He 
then  rose  to  his  feet,  in  a  stooping  posture, 
and  suppcrting  the  barrel  on  his  knees, 
he  took  a  mouthful  of  the  liquor  and  spit 
it  out.  He  never  drank  liquor  nor  used 
tobacco. 

Stories  illustrating  his  fairness,  his  hon- 
esty, his  sense  of  right  and  justice  to  all 
things  living',  are  as  plentiful  as  the  hours 
of  his  life.  Absolute  equity  was  the  in- 
spiration of  his  being.  In  his  soul  the 
mother  of  Nancy  Hanks  cried  out  continu- 
ally for  justice.  He  granted  life,  liberty 
and  happiness  to  every  living  creature. 
The  sufferings  of  a  bird  or  the  distress  of 
a  mother  equally  called  forth  his  sym- 
pathy and  help.  In  his  melancholy  wan- 
derings through  the  Sangamon  woods  he 
would  rescue  a  squealing  pig  from  the 
mire  of  a  slough,  or  return  a  fallen  fledg- 
ling to  its  nest.  The  village  babies  came 
to  know  the  touch  of  his  strong  hands, 
and  the  little  children  clung  to  his  knees. 
Little  Jai  k  Armstrong,  nephew  of  the 
wrestler,    was    hushed    to    sleep    maay    an 


evening  in  Lincoln's  arms  to  the  music 
of  "Poor  Old  Maids,"  the  only  song  "Lin- 
coln was  ever  known  to  sing  In  Salem. 
Little  Jack  Armstrong,  now  past  50  years, 
still  lives  near  Salem,  but  alas!  he  doos 
not  know  the  air  nor  tht  words  of  "Poor 
Old  Maids." 

When  and  how  Lincoln  met  Anne  Put- 
ledge  is  not  known,  but  the  period  of  his 
first  great  happiness  and  sorrow  closed  in 
1835,  when  he  was  clerking  with  Green  in 
the  grocery.  He  boarded  at  the  hotel  kept 
at  that  time  by  Anne  Rutledge's  father. 
Rutledge  came  to  Salem  from  Kentucky  in 
1829  and  helped  build  the  first  mill.  Anne 
was  one  of  three  children  born  in  Ken- 
tucky. Seven  more  were  born  in  Salem. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  buxjiri  and  strong. 
Her  skin  was  waxen  white,  her  eyes  deep 
blue,  her  hair  red  brown.  She  was  tender, 
gentle  and  lovable,  and  even  Aunt  Sallie 
Mullins,  who  seemed  to  love  nobody,  spoke 
kindly  of  Anne.  She  was  so  sweet  tem- 
pered and  helpful,  industrious  at  her  house- 
hold duties  and  motherly  to  the  swarm  of 
little   Rutledges. 

The  story  of  Anne's  engagement  to  marry 
John  McNamara,  alias  McNeil,  has  been 
told  by  .Mr.  Herndon.  Why  McNamara 
assumed  a  false  name  when  he  came  to 
Salem  was  never  known.  It  appeared 
finally  that  he  was  an  honest  man  and 
honorable.  He  loved  Anne  and  was  true 
to  his  promise  to  her.  He  had  confessed 
his  name  to  her  after  their  engagement, 
and  in  order  to  put  himself  right  before  her 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  east,  prom- 
ising to  i\ime  hack  by  a  certain  time  and 
to  bring  his  pmvn.ts  with  him.  He  did  re- 
turn to  Salem,  but  through  mishaps  and  de- 
lays long  after  the  time  fixed.  He  found 
his  sweetheart  in  her  grave  and  his  rival, 
Lincoln,  insane. 

It  was  during  McNamara's  absence  that 
Lincoln  met  Anne  and  loved  her.  That  he 
ioved  her  with  ail  the  strength  of  his  great 
soul,  and  that  she  loved  him  deeply,  truly, 
the  pitiable  end  attested.  He  couid  not  ask 
her  to  marry  him.  She  was  pledged  to  an- 
other, and  he  could  not  allow  her  to  break 
that  pledge.  Her  simple  heart  was  wrung 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  had  prom- 
ised to  marry  a  man  she  did  not  love,  and 
that  she  loved  a  man  who  might  never  be 
r.  husband.  There  was  a  time  when  they 
were  happy  in  their  love  and  took  long 
walks  together  in  the  evening  along  the 
high  bluff  of  the  river's  shore  and 
Anne  was  cheery  at  her  work,  and  Lincoln 
forgot  his  book  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
the  grocery,  looking  toward  the  hotel.  He 
was  waiting  for  Anne  to  come  Lo  the  well, 
when  he  would  meet  her  and  draw  the  wa- 
ter for  her,  and  carry  the  bucket  to  the 
kitchen  door. 

This  was  before  the  time  set  by  McNa- 
rnara  for  his  return.  LTndoubtedly,  Anne 
had  agreed  to  tell  McNamara  of  her  love 
for  Lincoln,  and  to  ask  for  her  release.  The 
time  for  his  return  came  and  passed. 
The   weeks   dragged  on   and       the      lovers 

lookfto  into  each  ether's  eyes  and  read  what 
they  beiieved  to  be  the  truth— McNamara 
would  never  come  back.  Anne  would  nev- 
er be  released  from  her  promise.  In  the 
sight  of  her  God  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
absent  man,  and  she  an  J  her  lover  must 
;--g  their  ways  alone.  A  great  melancholy 
came  ever  Lincoln,  as  he  saw  his  love  es- 
caping from  his  arms— a  melancholy  that 
never  left  him,  and  that  came  often  in  the 
weary  after  years  to  overspread  and  crush 
him.  And  poor  Anne  Rutledge,  simple- 
hearted,  tender  girl,  couid  not  long  with- 
stand the  contagion  of  his  mood.  Strug- 
gling with  love  and  duty  and  despair,  she 
wiLiiered  and  sickened,  and  in  August,  1835, 
she  died.  She  was  buried  in  the  old  Con- 
cord church  yard,  and  Lincoln,  a  madman, 
followed   her  to   her  grave. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Lincoln's  insanity 
over  the  death  of  his  sweetheart.  For 
weeks  his  friend-;  watched  him  closely,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  confined  in  the  house  of 
Bowlin  Greene.  William  Greene,  Lincoln's 
closest  friend  in  Salem,  first  told  me,  in  1887, 
of  Lincoln's  insanity.  "Long  after  Annie 
died,"  said  "Uncle  Billy,"  "Abe  and  I 
would  be  alone,  perhaps,  in  the  grocery,  on 
a  rainy  night,  and  Abe  would  set  there,  his  ■ 
eibows  on  his  knees,  his  face  in  his  hands,  I 
the  tears  dropping  through  his  fingers.  I 
would  say  to  him,  'Abe  don't  cry.  It  hurts 
me.'  And  he  would  look  up  at  me  with  his 
streaming  eyes  and  say,  'I  can't  help  it, 
Bill;  the  rain  is  falling  on  her.'  " 

Aunt  Sallie  Mullins,  two  years  younger 
thar  Lincoln,  who  knew  him  during  his 
life,  at  Salem,  says  he  went  "plum  crazy" 
alter  Anne's  death.  "Abe  'lowed  he  thought 
a  mighty  sight  of  Anne,"  said  Aunt  Sallie. 
"He  took  on  awful  when  she  died  and  went 
plum  crazy.  Why,  many  a  time,  when  I've 
been  going  to  mi'l  or  grocery  in  Salem^y 
I've  met  Abe  wancierin'  'round  in  thar 
woods,   trvinsr  to  ect   th»  hvnr.  nf«n   hi™  » 


LINCOLN  ATEETE 
AND  STRONG  MAN 

i  __j . 

Could  Lift  as  Much  as  Any  Other 

Man  and  Add  Rival's 

Weight  to  Load 


WAS    GOOD 


IN   FIST   FIGHT 


If  Abe  Lincoln,  athlete,  could  have 
competed  for  a  modern  college  foot 
ball  eleven  he  probably  would  have 
been  another  AIl-Amsrican  guard,  for 
the  "Great  Emancipator"  waa  also 
one  of  the  finest  athletes  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

Lincoln' t  feats  of  physical  strength 
have  been  so  far  overshadowed  by  his 
mental  qualities  that  they  are  over- 
looked in  many  present-day  portraits. 

But  actiye  young  business  men  who 
make  it  a  point  to  keep  fit  by  some 
daily  schedule  of  physical  activity 
might  find  in  Lincoln't  life  the  cure- 
all  prescription  for  sound  health  and 
physical  endurance. 

Even  after  Lincoln  reached  the 
White  House  he  still  recalled  with 
pride  the  days  when  he  was  the  young 
stripling  who  "could  outlift  any  man 
in  Illinois."  His  early  life  of  toil  and 
hardship— log  rolling,  rail  splitting  and 
the  other  homely  tasks  practised  by 
frontier  people — gave  him  an  energy 
and  endurance  which  served  him  in 
good  stead  in  later  years. 

His  feats  of  strength  might  still  have 
remained  a  legend  in  the  sections 
where  Lincoln  lived,  regardless  of  his 
place  in  history,  for  wherever  he  went 
Abe  was  usually  known  as  the  strong- 
est man  in  the  settlement.  As  a  young 
man  he  could  lift  half  a  ton. 

Six  feet,  four  inches,  tall,  Lincoln 
was  sinewy  and  raw-boned.  Often,  in 
contests,  he  would  lift  as  much  as  the 
strongest  man  present  and  then  invite/ 
his  nearest  competitor  to  stand  on  top 
of  the  huge  load,  while  ha  lifted  the 
combined  burden. 

Lincoln  nearly  always  emerged  vic- 
tor in  the  customary  pastimes  of  the 
prairie  lands.  It  was  said  that  in 
wrestling,  running,  pitching  the  crow- 
bar or  throwing  the  maul  Abe  always 
stood  first  among  the  boys  of  his  age. 
In  fist  fights  he  likewise  excelled, 
although  it  is  recalled  that  Lincoln 
never  was  the  instigator  of  such  an 
encounter,  and  more  often  tried  to 
prevent  one.  As  his  fame  in  wrestling 
and  boxing  extended  beyond  the  do- 
mains of  the  immediate  settlement, 
countryside  bullies  Qften  came  to  chal- 
lenge Abe  to  a  test  of  strength,  and 
Abe  met  and  vanquished  each  and  all 
of  them. 
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LINCOLN  THE  ATHLETE 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  All  American  athlete  among 
the  presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  was  six  feet  four 
inches  tall  in  his  stocking  feet  and  at  the  time  he  left 
Indiana  for  Illinois  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds. 

Lincoln  was  the  tallest  of  the  presidents,  being  two 
inches  taller  than  his  closest  competitor,  George  Wash- 
ington, who  might  be  considered  the  runner-up  to  Lincoln 
as  an  athlete  among  the  first  citizens  of  the  nation.  Al- 
though Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  tennis  cabinet  became 
known  for  their  strenuous  type  of  exercise,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  rough  rider  was  a  noted  winner  in 
athletic  competition. 

A  correspondent  of  a  large  newspaper  interviewed 
William  Herndon  on  one  occasion  and  asked  him  to  give 
a  description  of  Lincoln  when  the  rail  splitter  first  came 
to  the  Sangamon  country  in  1831.  His  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows: "He  was  at  this  time  fine  and  noble  looking, 
weighed  210  pounds,  was  six  feet  three  or  four  inches 
in  height  and  of  florid  complexion."  This  description 
would  apparently  bear  out  the  suggestion  that  his  change 
of  occupation  did  make,  after  some  years,  a  big  differ- 
ence in  his  personal  appearance.  Lincoln,  himself,  in  his 
autobiographical  sketch  said  that  at  the  time  of  his  nom- 
ination for  the  presidency,  he  was  "lean  in  flesh  and 
weighed  on  an  average  180  pounds."  At  the  time  of  his 
assassination  he  weighed  but  160  pounds. 

It  is  difficult  to  properly  visualize  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  young  man,  as  we  nave  a  tendency  to  associate  him 
with  his  pictures  of  later  years.  His  step-mother  said 
that  "he  was  more  fleshy  in  Indiana  than  ever  in  Illinois," 
and  it  is  also  very  true  that  he  was  heavily  muscled, 
having  been  continuously  swinging  an  axe  in  the  woods 
from  the  time  he  was  eight  years  of  age  until  he  became 
a  man  grown. 

An  athlete  in  the  Indiana  wilderness  was  primarily  a 
strong  man  as  most  of  the  competitive  contests  were 
based  on  strength,  skill  having  little  to  do  with  the  prim- 
itive sports  of  that  day.  Throwing  a  mall  over  one's  head 
may  have  been  the  fore-runner  of  the  hammer  throw. 
Tossing  a  crowbar  called  for  more  strength  but  less  skill 
than  throwing  a  javelin.  Sinking  an  axe  head  into  a 
stump  was  an  event  in  which  Lincoln  especially  excelled. 
William  Wood,  a  neighbor  of  the  Lincolns  while  they 
lived  in  Indiana  said,  "Abraham  Lincoln  could  sink  an 
axe  deeper  into  wood  than  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

As  might  be  expected,  lifting  heavy  weights  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  competitive  pioneer  contests.  There  are 
many  remarkable  stories  told  about  Lincoln's  great 
strength.  Mr.  Richardson,  a  neighbor,  recalled  on  one 
occasion  he  saw  Lincoln  "pick  up  and  walk  away  with  a 
chicken  house  made  of  poles,  pinned  together  and  cov- 
ered, that  weighed  at  least  600  pounds,  if  not  more."  On 
another  occasion,  Lincoln  observed  three  or  four  men 
preparing  sticks  on  which  to  move  some  huge  posts, 
whereupon  he  shouldered  the  posts  single-handed  and  de- 
posited them  at  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  used. 
Another  contemporary  states  that  with  certain  straps 
and  ropes  properly  adjusted  he  could  lift  1,000  pounds 
easily. 

When  Lincoln  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old,  he  began  to  take  on  all  comers  in  wrestling  matches 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  "no  man  far  or  near  would 
give  him  a  match."    When  Lincoln  reached  the  Illinois 


country  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  found  plenty  of 
competition  for  wrestling  honors.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
the  facts  about  some  of  these  contests  as  the  stories  vary 
according  to  the  inclinations  of  the  witnesses  to  have 
Lincoln  either  win  or  lose. 

The  first  bout  of  the  three  most  famous  wrestling  con- 
tests in  which  Lincoln  participated  in  Illinois  was  with 
Daniel  Needham,  the  most  noted  contestant  whom  Lin- 
coln had  met  up  to  that  time.  Needham  lived  in  what 
later  became  Coles  County,  and  was  the  champion  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  wrestled  at  Wabash  Point  and 
Lincoln  threw  Needham  twice  with  so  much  ease  that  it 
angered  Needham  who  then  wanted  to  fight. 

The  best  known  wrestling  match  in  which  Lincoln  en- 
gaged was  one  with  Jack  Armstrong,  the  leader  of  the 
Clary  Grove  gang.  The  contest  drew  a  large  number  of 
spectators  and  although  there  are  many  different  ver- 
sions as  to  how  the  match  ended,  all  are  in  agreement 
that  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  contest  the  best  man. 

Another  bout  took  place  during  the  Black  Hawk  War 
which  also  was  an  important  event.  The  contest  came 
off  near  Beardstown,  Illinois,  in  the  spring  of  1832  and 
was  between  Lorenzo  Dow  Thompson,  representing  the 
St.  Clair  County  Military  Company  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Captain  of  the  Sangamon  County  Military  Com- 
pany. The  outcome  of  this  contest  is  also  in  dispute,  one 
group  claiming  that  Thompson  threw  Lincoln  twice,  first 
with  a  "side  hold"  and  the  second  time  with  a  hold  called 
the  "Indian  Hug."  One  other  version  claims  that  Thomp- 
son won  the  first  throw  catching  Lincoln  unawares  but 
that  the  Sangamon  captain  won  the  next  two. 

Whether  or  not  Lincoln  was  or  was  not  the  champion 
wrestler  of  all  the  country  side  in  the  pioneer  day,  it  is 
quite  certain  he  was  a  good  match  for  any  of  the  strong 
men  then  living  on  the  frontiers. 

James  Gourley  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Springfield's 
outstanding  athletes.  He  claims  to  have  won  a  race  at 
one  time  from  H.  B.  Truett  when  Lincoln  served  as  a 
judge.  Gourley  also  claims  to  have  raced  with  E.  D. 
Baker  and  Lincoln  but  he  does  not  state  which  one  of 
them  won.  Possibly  Lincoln's  first  foot  race  in  Illinois 
was  won  at  New  Salem  when  he  ran  against  a  man 
named  Wolf. 

The  one  contest  of  the  early  days  which  seems  to  have 
required  some  skill  where  others  were  largely  contests 
of  strength,  was  the  three  hops.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  do  forty-one  feet  in  this  event  which  was 
considered  a  good  record  for  that  time.  As  late  as  1896 
at  the  Olympic  contests,  the  record  for  the  hop,  step,  and 
jump  was  but  forty-five  feet. 

Lincoln's  fame  as  a  ball  player  has  usually  been  con- 
fined to  his  early  days  in  Springfield  where  he  is  said 
to  have  excelled  at  old-fashioned  twin  ball.  He  also 
played  the  game  called  "fives"  which  was  something  like 
the  modern  handball  although  in  Lincoln's  day,  it  was 
played  out  of  doors  and  the  outside  of  a  building  served 
as  a  rebound  board.  It  was  usually  played  on  a  court 
with  front  and  side  walls  but  did  not  have  a  back  wall. 
This  is  the  game  which  it  is  said  Lincoln  played  on  the 
day  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  If  Lincoln  did 
play  handball  as  late  as  May  20,  1860,  when  he  was  fifty- 
one  years  old,  it  would  imply  he  was  quite  an  athlete 
even  at  the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  It  can 
not  be  disputed  that  he  was  our  most  athletic  president. 


Leg  Wilbur  Says; 

Lincoln  a  Star 
During  His  Time 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  born  on  Feb.  12,  1929,  in- 
stead of  on  Feb.  12,  1809,  he  might  of  been  one  of  our 
greatest  college  athletes. 

A  natural  athlete  and  a  tough  competitor,  he  was  an 
outstanding  runner,  weight  lifter  and  wrestler.  We  always 
get  a  kick  reading  about  his  wrestling  matches  and  foot 
races.  Those  were  the  top  recreational  activities  in  his 
time,  and  think  what  he  could  have  done  in  other  sports 
of  today  if  he  had  had  the  chance! 

As  a  mere  boy  he  went  to  work  splitting  rails  and  his  education 
was  gained  solely  from  books.  He  only  had  about  three  months 
actual  schooling-.  Yet  he  had  time  for  recreation  and  exercised  his 
love  for  good,  clean  competition. 

A  wilderness  child,  born  in  a  clay-floor  cabin  that  had  a  "stick 
and  clay"  chimney,  no  windows  and  one  door,  he  worked  unmerci- 
fully   hard    for    everything    he 
got   out    of   life.      He    toiled   all 
day    and    then    trudged    many 
miles   lo  borrow   books   lo   read 
near   the  fireplace. 
Lincoln's    life   should   bo   an   in- 
spiration lo  us  all.     He  lived  just 
as  he  wrestled,  clean  and  accord- 
ing   to   the    rules.      Many   of   you 
folks    may    feel    you    haven't    a 
chance   in   this   crazy   old   world. 
Well,  just  sit  down  and  read  what 
Abraham    Lincoln    did    and    then, 
get  busy! 

As  we  consider  Lincoln,  we 
also  think  of  two  of  the  greatest 
natural  athletes  competing  in 
college  sports  today.  They're 
Ernie  Vandeweghe  at  Colgate 
and  Carl  Braun,  formerly  at  Col- 
gate, and  now  starring  with  the 
New  York  Knickerbockers.  Both 
trojgh  competitors,  they're  at 
tnelr  best  when  the  battle  is 
hottest.  Braun  has  had  pneu- 
monia three  times,  but  he  fought 

back  and  today  is  a  certain  nomi-  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

nee  for  the  rookie  of  the  year  honors  in  the  Arena  League. 

Vandeweghe  is  a  great  athlete.  A  regular  fellow,  humble,  a 
squareshooter  all  the  way  and  considerate  of  the  other  fellow. 
He  stars  in  every  contest  in  which  he  plays  although  he  naturally 
is  a  marked  man.  We  watched  him  in  the  NYU  game,  playing 
his  heart  out  despite  his  injured  back,  knee  and  elbow.  It's  ath- 
letes such  as  Vandeweghe  and  Braun  who  make  sports  writing 
such  a  pleasure. 

They  weren't  born  in  log  cabins  and  they  didn't  split  rails  hut 
they've  advanced  through  hard  work  and  through  clean  competition, 
overcoming  all  obstacles.  So  on  this  Lincoln's  birthday  let  us  re- 
solve that  all  our  boys  and  girls  be  given  a  chance  to  develop  into 
real  sportsmen  and  we  can  improve  right  along  with  them!  That's 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  wanted,  for  sportsmanship  is  just  another 
word  for  democracy,  our  proudest  possession. 
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Sittin' 
•In*   * 

With  the  Athletes 
BY  SEC  TAYLOR — 

ANGULAR   ABE,    WRESTLER. 

ED  (STRANGLER)  Lewis,  who 
is  on  a  public  relations  tour  in 
Iowa   this  week  on  behalf  of 
wrestling,     does 
f|  not  overlook  an 
li  opportun  i  t  y  to 
•  beat    the    drums  , 
1  for      the     sport  i 
that    made    sev- 1 
Ural      fortunes 
I  for      him.      Nor 
;  does  he  pass  up 
I  an  invitation   to 
I  make    a    speech, 
I  particularly  if  it 
is  to  a  group  of 
I  boys. 

i      "I'll    bet    you 
Lincoln.  didn't      know 

Abraham    Lincoln    was    a    wres- 
tler "  Lewis  said  in  a  recent  con 
versation.    "Well,    he    was     and 
what    is  more   he   was   a   profes 
S^lnd  stmjnore   .upgnj 
_-  rrr-— 7T„t   tfTTThe  never  lost  a 


.-rs'TrnTflct  th^The  neverjost^a. 
match  as  a  pro; 

— riooR^TTup.  I  had  heard 
that  he  had  done  some  scuffling 
so  research  brought  out  the  act 
that  when  he  was  a  young  fellow  I 

of   16   and  17   he   engaged  m  18 
bouts  and  won  every  one  of  them. 

SO  OUR  great  Civil  war  presi- 
dent parlayed  a  few  half-nelsons 
and  hammerlocks  along  with 
many  sterling  qualities  into  an 
immortal  war  leader  and  states- 
man. 


SANDBURG. 


Sittin' 
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With  the  Athletes 

BY  SEC  TAYLOR 


SAY  IT  ISN'T  SO. 

SATURDAY  is  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birthday  anniversary. 
So  it  is  not  purely  coinci- 
dental that  this 
letter  of  master- 
ful sarcasm  and 
protest  appears 
in  this  column 
today. 

Lloyd  Lewis, 
a  biographer  of 
Civil  war  heroes, 
book  reviewer, 
former  sports 
editor  and 
sports  writer 
and  managing 
editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily 
News  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  death  of  publisher  Col.  Frank  ; 
Knox,  uses  his  typewriter  to  say 
t  isn't  so. 

He  refers  to  the  statement  of 
3d  (Strangler)  Lewis,  tomtom 
jeater  for  professional  wrestling, 
.hat  Abraham  Lincoln  wrestled 
irofessionally  18  times  without 
osing  a  match.  Lewis,  Strangler  j 
:hat  is,  was  quoted  in  this  column 
•ecently  to  that  effect.  ^ 

Typing  hurriedly  from  his  re- 
peat at  Libertyville,  111.,  where 
ie  is  working  14  hours  a  day  on  I 
he  life  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
ind  in  addition  writes  a  column 
m  books  for  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Lewis,  Lloyd  that  is, 
:omments: 

"AS  |TO  LINCOLN'S  wrestling 
s  described  by  that  scholar,  Dr. 
Strangler  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  I  am 
nuch  excited  by  his  research 
vhich  discloses  that  Lincoln  in 
lis  middle  teens  was  a  profes- 
ional  wrestler  and  won  each  of 
8  matches. 

"I  have  sent  this  revelation  to 
Die  Savage  Swede'  Carl  Sand- 
turg,  who  in  bis  odd  moments 
•'.searches  into  Lincoln,  too,  and 
vho  will  be  glad  to  get  this  won* 
lerful  discovery  about  'Gorgeous 
ibe\ 

"Between  his  own  matches 
gainst  a  guitar  on  platforms 
round  the  nation,  Sandburg  has 
roduced  six  volumes  about  Lin- 
oln,  and  in  them  he  discloses 
hat  he  never  found  what  Prof. 
Itranerler  did— namely   that   Mr. 


Lincoln,   'the  Terror   of   the   Wa- 
bash', was  a  pro. 

"HE  FOUND  that  Lincoln  did 
a  lot  of  sportive  rassling  as  a 
kid  in  Indiana  and  as  a  young 
farmer  in  Illinois,  since  that 
sport  was  the  favorite  of  the 
frontier. 

"But  he  never  suspected  that 
Lincoln  was  a  pro.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  nobody  on  the  frontier  in 
Lincoln's  day  ever  heard  of  a 
pro  wrestler.  The  theater  wasn't 
well  developed  in  that  day  of 
poor  transportation,  and  bur- 
lesque hadn't  got  past  the  Hud- 
eon. 

"Sandburg  discovered  that 
'Gorgeous  Abe',  when  a  boy,  lift- 
ed a  henhouse  weighing  some  600 
pounds;  was  very  powerful, 
though  thin;  and  as  a  young 
man  became  locally  famous 
wherever  he  lived,  throwing  chal- 
lengers at  house-raisings,  turkey 
shoots  and  the  like  for  fun. 

"He  was  six-feet-four,  weighed 
180,  and  could  lift  opponents  off 
the  ground. 

"Wrestlers  didn't  wallow  in 
those  days.  They  stood  up  and 
caught  'holts',  and  threshed 
around  on  their  feet  and  their  ad- 
versaries' feet. 

"MOST  OF  Lincoln's  bouts  were 


SITTIN'  IN— 
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just  impromptu  contributions  -to 
the  occasions,  with  other  young 
fellows  contributing,  too— social 
entertainment. 

"There  is  one  record  of  a  cash 
sidebet  of  $10,  but  bets  were 
usually  jackknlves,  bootjacks,  axe 
handles    or   chewing   tobacco. 

"Prof.  Stranger  Lewis'  re- 
search-discovery that  Lincoln 
never  lost  a  match  is  one  I'm 
sorry  to  hear,  for  it  will  cause 
Sandburg  to  tear  up  his  books, 
which  are  supposedly  the  last 
word. 

"Sandburg  recites  the  sad  tale 
of  Lincoln  during  the  Blackhawk 
war,  being  .thrown  by  another 
volunteer,  name  of  Thompson — 
thrown  the  first  two  out  of  a 
scheduled  three-fall  match. 

"Only  old  friendship  for  you, 
Sec,  forces  me  to  get  into  this 
quarrel  between  two  such  eminent 
Lincoln  scholars.  Since  Strangler 
Lewis'  real  name  is  revealed  by 
you  as  not  Lewis,  but  Robert  Her- 
man Julius  Friedrich,  I  am  afraid 
that  my  own  name  will  be  exposed 
as  Ali  Gotch  Zbyszko." 

SINCE  LEWIS,  Lloyd  that  is, 
has  been  good  enough  to  write  a 
column  for  me  in  his  masterful 
style,  it  is  only  fair  to  append 
a  commercial  for  his  book  on  the 
life  of  Grant. 

When  it  comes  off  the  presses 
it  will  reveal  many  unusual  and 
interesting  things  about  the  for- 
mer general   and  president. 

Among  them  is  that  Grant  was 
about  as  great  a  horseman  as 
there   was   in   his   time. 

"He  held  for  many  years  the 
high  jump  record  at  West  Point," 
Lewis,  Lloyd  that  is,  appends. 

"Accounts  differ  whether  it 
was  five-feet-six  or  six-feet-two. 
I've  tried  everywhere  to  find  out 
which  would  have  been  right  in 
184S,  but  no  one  se  ms  to  know. 
Would  you?  Did  horses  go  6  ft. 
then?     I  can  find  no  indication." 

I'd  like  to  reciprocate  by  an- 
swering the  question,  but  can't. 
I  depend  on  Frank  Menke's  "En- 
cyclopedia of  Sport"  for  informa- 
tion and  data  of  that  nature 
but  this  time  the  book  has  failec 
me. 
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Lincoln  Was  Good 
Sprinter,  Is  Claim 

(Tho  Associated  Press)  I    I 

Urbana    111.,  Oct.  13.— Abraham      j 
Lincoln's  sprinting  ability  was  at-  i  ! 
tested  tonight  by   an  entry  in  a  j 
worn  notebook  that  was  used  by  j  j 
an  Urbana  carpenter  in  the  1840s 
and  1850s. 

The  notation  read:  "May  12,  '51.  ! 
Seen  Abe  Lincoln  run  a  foot  race  ,'    ! 
with   Samuel  Waters   from   Mane 
St.  to  Walnut  St.  in  front  of  the 
courthouse.  Abe  beat."  !  ! 

C.  A.  Kiler.  Champaign  busi-  j  j 
ness  man.  disclosed  the  record  of  ;  j 
the  race  last  night  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Half-Century  Club,  and  re- 
ported it  represented  written  evi- 
dence of  a  story  that  had  been 
told  by  his  father. 

Kiler  said  he  received  the  vol- 
ume recently  from  William  Har- 
vey, 85  years  old,  of  Peoria,  the 
son  of  M.  D.  Harvey, .who  jotted 
down  brief  notes  of  current 
events  in  his  account  book.  Lin- 
coln's competitor  in  the  race  was 
identified  as  a  man  who  once  op- 
erated a  hotel  here. 

The  book  will  be  placed  in  the 
Kiler  museum  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  school  of  journalism. 


Pre-Civil  War  Notebook  Discloses  Lincoln 
Won  Footrace  Before  Illinois  Court  House 


Special   lo  Tin:  New  Yoi.k  Times 


URBANA  -  CHAMPAIGN,  111., 
Oct.  12 — Another  Lincoln  tradi- 
tion has  been  verified.  An  aged 
and  worn  notebook,  kept  in  the 
Eighteen  Forties  and  Fifties  by  an 
Urbana  carpenter,  which  has  just 
come  to  light  and  is  to  be  giveny 
to  the  University  of  Illinois,  con- 
tains this  notation. 

"May  12,  '51.  Seen  Abe  Lincoln 
run  a  foot  race  with  Samuel 
Waters  from  Mane  Street  to  Wal- 
nut Street  in  front  of  the  Court 
House.    Abe  beat." 

"My  father  told  me  about  that 
race  and  it  long  has  been  a  tradi- 
tion, and  here  is  written  evidence," 
said  C.  A.  Kiler,  Champaign  busi- 
nessman, who  revealed  the  book 
tonight  at  a  meeting  of  the  Half- 
Century  Club. 

It  was  recently  given  him  by 
William  Harvey  of  Peoria,  85- 
year-old  son  of  the  man  who  made 
the  notation. 

The  writer,  M.  D.  Harvey,  noted 
suoh  incidents  as  the  Lincoln  race 


and  the  fact  that  he  and  his  broth- 
er, William,  built  the  first  Cham- 
paign County  Court  House  and 
jail,  "log  jail  and  lumber  court 
house"  it  says.  That  log  jail  has 
been  mentioned  in  Lincoln  ac- 
counts and  as  a  circuit-riding 
lawyer. 

Professor  J.  G.  Randall  of  the 
university's  history  department, 
who  is  an  authority  on  Lincoln, 
says: 

"This  written  contemporary 
record  fill  in  a  day  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln.  Lincoln's  athletic  prowess 
is  well  known.  A  book  'Lincoln 
Day  by  Day'  reports  him  in  Dan- 
ville before  the  May  12,  1851  date, 
and  in  Paris  afterwards,  but  it  was 
not  previously  known  that  he  was 
in  Urbana  at  that  time.  He  had 
been  here  earlier  in  the  same 
month." 

The  Samuel  Waters  referred  to 
in  the  account  operated  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  Hotel  in  Urbana 
at  the  time  of  the  incident. 


JOHN     A.    CLARY: 

John  A.  Clary  was  one  of  the  "  Clary's  Grove 
Boys."  He  was  a  son  of  John  Clary,  the  head  of 
the  numerous  Clary  family  which  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Salem  in  1818.  He  was  born  in 
Tennessee  in  1815  and  died  in  1880.  He  was  an 
intimate  associate  of  Lincoln  during  the  latter's 
New  Salem  days. 
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"For  such  an  awkward  fellow,  I  am  pretty  sure-footed.  It  used  to  take  a  pretty  dextrous  man  to  throw  me,"  recalled 
President  Lincoln  on  the  night  of  his  reelection  as  President  in  1864.  "I  remember,  the  evening  of  the  day  in  1858, 
that  decided  the  contest  for  the  Senate  between  Mr  Douglas  and  myself,  was  something  like  this,  dark,  rainy  & 
gloomy.  I  had  been  reading  the  returns,  and  had  ascertained  that  we  had  lost  the  Legislature  and  started  to  go 
home.  The  path  had  been  worn  hog-back  &  was  slippery.  My  foot  slipped  from  under  me,  knocking  the  other  one  out 
of  the  way,  but  I  recovered  myself  &  lit  square,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'It's  a  slip  and  not  a  fall.'"1 

For  Mr.  Lincoln,  athletics  was  not  just  a  way  of  explaining  his  political  situation.  It  was  a  way  into  politics.  He  was 
naturally  competitive.  Dennis  Hanks,  a  relative  who  grew  up  with  Lincoln  in  Indiana,  recalled  that  Lincoln  "was 
ambitious  &  determined  &  when  he  attempted  to  Excel  by  man  or  boy  while  whole  soul  &  his  Energies  were  bent  on 

9 

doing  it."    Harvey  Lee  Ross  remembered:  New  Salem,  at  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  there,  was  a  great  place  of 
resort  for  the  young  men  to  gather  on  Saturdays.  The  Clary  Grove  boys,  the  Island  Grove  boys,  the  Sangamon  River 
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boys  and  the  Sand  Ridge  boys,  each  designated  by  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  they  came,  would  gather 
there  to  indulge  in  horse  racing,  foot  racing,  wrestling,  jumping,  ball  playing  and  shooting  at  a  mark.  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  generally  take  a  lay-off  for  part  of  the  day  and  join  in  the  sport.  He  was  very  stout  and  active  and  was  a  match 
for  any  of  them.  I  do  not  think  he  bet  on  any  of  the  games  or  races,  but  they  had  so  much  confidence  in  his  honesty, 
and  that  he  would  see  fair  play,  that  he  was  often  chose  as  a  judge  to  determine  the  winner,  and  his  decisions  were 
always  regarded  as  just."  3 

Most  celebrated  was  his  1831  wrestling  match  with  Jack  Armstrong,  leader  of  the  Clary  Grove  boys.  One  New 
Salem  resident  recalled  that  Jack  Armstrong  "was  considered  the  best  man  in  all  this  country  for  a  scuffle.  In  a 
wrestle,  shoulder  or  backholdjs],  there  was  only  now  and  then  a  man  he  couldn't  get  away  with.  When  Lincoln  came 
into  this  country  there  was  a  crowd  called  the  Clary  Grove  boys,  who  pretty  much  had  their  way,  and  Jack  Armstrong 
was  the  leader  among  them.  Most  every  new  man  who  came  into  the  neighborhood  had  to  be  tried.  Lincoln  was 
pretty  stout  and  the  boys  made  it  up  to  see  what  there  was  in  him.  They  got  him  to  talking  about  wrestling  one  day, 
and  he  said  he  could  throw  any  man  around  there.  Bill  Clary  kept  at  Lincoln  until  he  got  him  into  a  bet  of  $5.  Then  he 
put  Jack  Armstrong  against  him.  They  were  pretty  well  matched,  but  Abe  was  a  good  deal  taller  and  could  bend  over 
Jack.  4  William  Greene  recalled  that "  after  they  had  worked  for  a  long  time,  [Jack]  caught  him  by  leg  [and]  got  better 
him.  L  said  if  they  wanted  to  fight  he  would  try  that.  Jack  quailed  and  called  it  drawn." 

The  match  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  and  very  different  versions.  Daniel  Green  Burner  remembered:  "I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  Lincoln's  wrestling  match  with  Jack  Armstrong.  I  saw  part  of  that.  Armstrong  was  one  of 
the  Clary  Grove  gang  and  it  was  their  habit  to  initiate  newcomers  into  town.  Lincoln  was  tall,  ungainly,  awkward,  and 
was  bantered  by  this  crowd.  These  fellows  would  come  into  New  Salem,  get  drunk,  and  would  handle  a  novice 
roughly.  Lincoln  finally  wagered  Armstrong  $10  that  he  could  find  a  man  who  could  throw  him.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  and  the  next  Saturday  was  set  for  the  time.  When  the  Armstrong  gang  arrived  Lincoln  told  them  that  his 
man  had  not  yet  come.  They  waited  around  and  became  impatient  and  finally  Armstrong  demanded  of  Lincoln  the 
$10.  Lincoln  replied: 

'Look  here,  Jack,  my  man  isn't  here  yet,  but  rather  than  lose  that  $10  I  will  wrestle  with  you  myself .' 
"They  went  at  it,  and  Lincoln  just  fooled  with  Armstrong  until  he  had  tired  him  completely  out.  Then  he  swung  his 
long  leg  over  Armstrong's  neck  and  made  Armstrong  run  around  holding  him  up  in  that  position.  Jack  finally  begged 
off,  admitting  he  was  beaten  and  offered  Lincoln  the  $10,  which  Lincoln  refused  to  take.  The  two  were  ever  afterward 
warm  friends.  I  saw  all  the  last  part  of  this  match,  and  it  was  highly  amusing.  The  story  about  Lincoln  rubbing 
smartweed  in  his  face  is  untrue." 6 

"Uncle  Johnny"  Porter  recalled:  "They  wrestled  a  good  while,  and  I  think  Abe  had  thrown  Jack  two  points  and  was 
likely  to  get  him  down.  Clary,  I  expect,  thought  the  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  money  for  he  called  out:  'Throw  him 
anyway,  Jack.'  At  that  Jack  loosed  his  back  hold  and  grabbed  Abe  by  the  thigh  threw  him  in  a  second.  Abe  got  up 
pretty  mad.  He  didn't  say  much,  but  he  told  somebody  that  if  it  ever  came  right,  he  would  give  Bill  Clary  a  good 
licking.  You  see  the  hold  Jack  took  was  fair  in  a  scuffle,  but  not  in  a  wrestle,  and  they  were  wrestling.  After  that  Abe 
was  considered  one  of  the  Clary's  Grove  boys.  I  believe  they  called  him  president  of  their  club.  Abe  and  Jack  got  to 

be  great  friends  and  Abe  used  to  stay  at  Jack's  house." 

Thompson  G.  Onstott  recalled  that  the  Clary's  Grove  "boys  began  to  size  up  'Uncle  Abe'  and  concluded  to  try  his 
metal,  so  they  consulted  and  made  him  an  alternative.  First  he  was  to  run  a  foot  race  [with]  a  man  from  Wolf.  Trot 
him  out,'  said  Abe.  Second  he  was  to  wrestle  with  a  man  from  Little  Grove.  'All  right,'  said  Abe.  'Third,  he  must  fight  a 
man  from  Sand  Ridge.  'Nothing  wrong  about  that,'  said  Abe. 

An  expert  foot  race  from  Wolf  was  distanced  in  the  race.  After  a  few  minutes  rest  a  Little  Grove  man  stripped  for  the 
wrestle.  'What  holds  do  you  prefer?'  'Suit  yourself,'  said  Abe.  'Catch-as-catch-can,'  said  the  man  from  the  Grove. 
They  stood  about  twenty  feet  apart  and  went  at  each  other  like  two  rams.  Abe's  opponent  was  a  short,  heavy  set 
fellow  and  came  with  his  head  down  expecting  to  butt  Abe  and  upset  him,  but  Abe  was  not  built  that  way.  He 
stepped  aside  and  caught  the  fellow  by  the  nap  of  the  neck,  threw  him  heels  over  head  and  gave  him  a  fall  hard 
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enough  to  break  every  bone  in  his  body.  This  woke  the  boys  up  and  they  retired  again  to  consult.  Abe  was  now 
getting  mad.  'Bring  in  your  man  from  Sand  Ridge,'  said  he,  'I  can  do  him  up  in  three  shakes  of  a  sheep's  tail,  and  I 
can  whip  the  whole  pack  of  you  if  you  give  me  ten  minutes  between  fights.'  The  committee  now  came  forward  and 
gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  said,  'You  have  sand  in  your  craw  and  we  will  take  you  into  our  crowd  as 
you  are  worthy  to  associate  with  us.'  From  that  time  on  Abe  was  king  among  them.  His  word  was  law.  He  was  their 
judge  in  horse  and  foot  races  and  all  of  them  would  have  fought  for  him  if  Abe  had  shown  the  'white  feather.'" 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  stoop  to  the  level  of  such  contemporaries,  however.  "Lincoln  was  as  full  of  fun  as  a  dog  is  of  fleas, 
and  yet  he  was  not  guilty  of  mean  tricks,"  recalled  Daniel  Green  Burner.  "I  never  knew  him  to  perform  one.  He  had 
no  part  in  the  rowdyism  of  the  Clary  Grove  gang.  They  had  queer  notions  of  fun.  I  remember  that  one  evening  this 
crowd  came  in  and  got  gloriously  drunk.  What  did  they  do  but  thrust  a  helpless,  drunken  old  man  into  a  hogshead, 
nail  on  the  cover,  and  then  started  the  hogshead  rolling  down  the  steep  hill  toward  the  mill.  Fortunately,  part  way 
down  the  big  barrel  struck  a  stump  and  was  broken  to  pieces,  releasing  the  captive.  But  for  this  accident  the  victim 

would  probably  have  been  drowned  in  the  river.  Lincoln  would  stoop  to  no  such  performance  as  this."     Lincoln 
biographer  Alonzo  Rothschild  wrote:  "The  pastimes  of  these  wild  young  fellows,  no  less  than  their  quarrels,  suffered 
a  change  under  the  pressure  of  Lincoln's  authority.  He  vetoed  one  of  the  gang's  favorite  diversions,  that  of  rolling 

persons  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure  down  a  perilously  steep  hill  in  a  hogshead." 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  other  standards.  Historian  David  Herbert  Donald  wrote  that  Mr.  Lincoln  "enjoyed  'scientific'  wrestling, 
a  style  in  which  opponents,  followed  agreed-on-rules,  begin  by  taking  holds  and  attempting  to  throw  each  other." 11 
e     As  an  militia  officer  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  "prominent  part"  in  wrestling  matches.  "I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  he  was  never  throw  in  a  wrestle.  While  in  the  army  he  Kept  a  handkerchief  tied  round  him  very  near  all  the 

time  for  wrestling  purposes  and  Love  the  sport  as  well  as  any  man  could,"  recalled  one  fellow  soldier.  12  "Very  few 
men  in  the  army  could  successfully  complete  with  Mr[.]  Lincoln,  either  in  wrestling  or  swimming;  he  well  understood 
both  arts."  ."1   Another  testified  that  "His  Specialty  was  Side  holds;  he  threw  down  all  men." 14  Still  another  fellow 
soldier  recalled  that  Lincoln  "was  with  them  all  the  while  in  Jumping  or  foot  Racing  and  Lincoln  done  the  wrestling  for 
the  Company  against  every  Bully  Brought  up".  1 

But  once  Lincoln  had  to  use  his  strength  against  his  own  men  when  they  threatened  to  kill  an  old  Indian  who  came 
into  their  camp.  Captain  Lincoln  bravely  blocked  them.  Longtime  friend  William  G.  Greene  remembered:  Lincoln 
stood  between  the  Indian  &  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  soldiers  -  brave,  good  &  true."  When  the  challenges 
continued,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  "if  any  man  thinks  I  am  a  coward  let  him  test  it."  The  mob  backed  down  when  Lincoln 
challenged  his  antagonists  to  "choose  your  weapon." 1 

Mr.  Lincoln's  strength  was  legendary.  "Physically,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  strongest  man  I  ever  knew,"  recalled  Daniel 
Green  Burner,  "That  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  saw  him  do.  He  took  a  full  barrel  of  whisky, 
containing  forty-four  gallons,  gripping  each  end  with  one  hand,  raised  it  deliberately  to  his  face  and  drank  from  the 
bunghole.  In  doing  this  he  won  a  $10  hat  from  Bill  Green.  In  the  grocery  I  have  often  seen  him  pick  up  a  barrel  of 

whisky,  place  it  on  the  counter,  and  then  lower  it  on  the  other  side." 

Joseph  Gillespie  wrote  that  "Physically,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  Hercules.  I  first  saw  him  in  1832,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
a  wrestling-match  with  one  [Lorenzo  Dow]  Thompson,  who  was  a  champion,  in  that  line,  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Illinois,  while  Lincoln  occupied  that  position  as  to  what  was  then  the  northern  portion.  It  was  a  terrible  tussle,  but 
Lincoln  was  too  much  for  him."     William  G.  Greene  recalled:  "We  Sangamon  county  boys  believed  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  throw  any  one,  and  the  Union  county  boys  knew  no  one  could  throw  Thompson;  so  we  staked  all  slick  and 
well-worn  quarters  and  empty  bottles  on  the  wrestle.  The  first  fall  was  clearly  in  Thompson's  favor,  but  Lincoln's 
backers  claimed  that  it  was  what,  in  those  days,  was  called  a  'dog-fall.'  Thompson's  backers  claimed  the  stakes, 
while  we  demurred,  and  it  really  looked,  for  some  time,  as  though  there  would  be  at  least  a  hundred  fights  as  a 
result.  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  getting  up  and  brushing  the  dust  and  dirt  off  of  his  jean  pants,  said:  'Boys,  give  up  your  bet;  if 
he  has  not  throw  me  fairly,  he  could.'  Every  bet  was  at  once  surrendered,  and  peace  and  order  were  restored  in  a 
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This  was  a  very  rare  defeat  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  recalled  a  contemporary.  *   In  1864,  Greene  had  a  conversation  with 
President  Lincoln  at  the  White  House  during  which  he  asked  Greene:  "Bill,  what  ever  became  of  our  old  antagonist, 
Thompson,  that  big  curly-headed  fellow  who  threw  me  at  Rock  Island?'  When  Greene  said  he  didn't  know,  the 
President  joked  that  "if  he  knew  where  he  was  living  he  would  give  him  a  post-office,  by  way  of  showing  him  that  he 

21 

bore  him  no  ill-will." 
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Among  his  talents  was  jumping.  Mr.  Lincoln  "hopped  well  -  in  3  hopes  he  would  go  40.2  on  a  dead  level."  22  Another 
friend  recalled  that  "he  was  seldom  ever  Beat  Jumping."  23  William  B.  Thompson  remembered  his  merchant  father 
was  an  accomplished  athlete  when  he  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln  in  New  Salem:  "As  he  rode  up,  he  noted  the  number  of 
horses  hitched  to  the  rack,  and  saw  that  the  farmers  were  engaged  in  the  popular  amusement  of  'three  jumps.'  This 
was  an  athletic  performance  in  which  Mr.  Thompson  excelled.  The  young  merchant  from  Beardstown  lost  no  time 
getting  into  the  game.  He  was  astonished  to  see  the  new  clerk,  whom  everybody  called  'Abe,'  toe  the  mark,  swing 
forward  in  three  standing  jumps  and  pass  his  own  scratch  by  some  inches.  As  Mr.  Thompson  told  the  story 
afterward,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  beaten  at  'three  jumps 


,,,24 


Contemporary  Jason  Duncan  wrote:  "Mr  Lincoln  would  wait  till  all  who  were  disposed  to  try  their  muscles  had  their 
best  jumps,  then  come  forward  with  a  heavy  weight  in  each  hand  with  his  long  muscular  legs  raise  himself  from  the 
ground  and  light  far  beyond  the  most  successful  champion,  indeed  so  far  generally,  that  the  man  who  would  under 

25 

take  to  over  reach  it,  would  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  crowd. 

In  middle  age,  Mr.  Lincoln's  sport  of  choice  was  a  game  of  "Fives"  involving  two,  two-man  teams  that  tried  to  hit  the 
ball  out  of  their  opponents'  reach.  Dr.  Preston  H  Bailhache  recalled:  "Just  off  the  corner  of  the  Public  Square  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  publishing  house  was  located,  and  its  big  solid  brick  wall  afforded  a  splendid  place  for  playing  a 
game  called  'Fives.'  When  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  the  printing  office  for  a  talk  or  to  get  a  lot  of  newspapers,  he  frequently 
joined  with  the  boys  in  playing  'Fives.'  This  game  is  a  sort  of  handball,  in  which  players  choose  sides,  and  is  begun 
by  one  of  the  boys  bouncing  the  ball  on  the  ground,  and  as  it  bounds  back  from  the  wall  one  of  the  opponents  strikes 
it  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  ball  is  kept  going  back  and  forth  against  the  wall  until  some  one  misses  the 
rebound,  which  furnishes  a  very  active  and  exciting  contest.  Here  is  where  'Old  Abe' was  always  champion,  for  his 
long  arms  and  long  legs  served  a  good  purpose  in  reaching  and  returning  the  ball  from  any  angle  his  adversary 
could  send  it  to  the  wall." 26 

Court  clerk  Thomas  W.  S.  Kidd  testified  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  love  of  this  game  handball:  "In  1859,  Zimri  A.  Enos,  Esq., 
Hon.  Chas.  A.  Keyes,  E.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  then  editor  of  the  Journal,  William  A.  Turney,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  number  of  others,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  the  lot,  then  an  open  one,  lying  between  what 
was  known  as  the  United  States  Court  Building,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  public  square,  and  the  building  owned 
by  our  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Carmody,  on  the  alley  north  of  it,  on  Sixth  street,  enclosed  with  a  high  board  fence, 
leaving  a  dead  wall  at  either  end.  In  this  'alley'  could  be  found  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  gentlemen  named  and  others,  as 
vigorously  engaged  in  the  sport  as  though  life  depended  upon  it.  He  would  play  until  nearly  exhausted  and  then  take 
a  seat  on  the  rough  board  benches  arranged  along  the  sides  for  the  accommodation  of  friends  and  the  tired  players." 

Our  old  friend  -  now  deceased  -  Patrick  Stanley,  had  built  an  'alley'  in  the  rear  of  his  grocery  in  the  Second  Ward, 
which  is  still  standing,  to  accommodate  his  Irish-American  friends,  who  have  a  native  love  for  the  same  character  of 
ball  sport.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  'Old  Abe'  could  have  been  seen  walking  down  there  in  company  with  Mr. 
Turney  and  others,  who  had  the  same  fondness  for  the  game,  to  test  their  skill  with  some  of  Mr.  Stanley's  more 
robust  friends.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  also  very  fond  of  the  old  game  of  'corner  ball,'  and  frequently  joined  these  same 
gentlemen  in  excursions  out  of  the  city  to  get  a  pasture  in  which  they  might  have  a  quiet  game  of  ball.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  these  ball  games,  not  only  for  the  sport  they  afforded,  but  for  the  better  reasons  that  they  gave 
him  recreation  from  office  labor  and  the  mental  toil  in  the  studious  preparations  he  made  for  his  professional  duties 
and  the  indefatigable  study  in  other  channels  by  this  self-made  man.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  just  as  much  in  earnest  in 
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playing  these  games  as  he  was  when  on  the  stump,  making  a  speech  before  a  jury,  in  the  argument  of  a  cause,  or 
when  unraveling  knotty  law  points  before  the  court.  I  have  sat  and  laughed  many  happy  hours  away  watching  a 
game  of  ball  between  him  on  one  side  and  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Keyes  on  the  other.  Mr.  Keyes  is  quite  a  short  man,  but 
muscular,  wiry  and  active  as  a  cat,  while  his  now  more  distinguished  antagonist,  as  all  now  know,  was  tall  and  a  little 
awkward,  but  which  with  much  practice  and  skill  in  the  movement  of  the  ball,  together  with  his  good  judgment,  gave 
him  the  greatest  advantage.  In  a  very  hotly  contested  game,  when  both  sides  were  'up  a  stump'  -  a  term  used  by  the 
players  to  indicate  an  even  game  -  and  while  the  contestants  were  vigorously  watching  every  movement,  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Turney  collided  with  such  force  that  it  came  very  near  preventing  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  and 
giving  to  Springfield  a  sensation  by  his  death  and  burial.  Both  were  badly  hurt,  but  not  so  badly  as  to  discourage 
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either  from  being  found  in  the  'alley'  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  even  playing  handball  as  he  awaited  the  results  of  the  presidential  nominating  convention  in  Chicago 
in  May  1860.  John  Carmody  recalled  that  about  that  time:  "An  incident  took  place,  during  one  of  those  games,  which 
I  have  retained  clearly  in  my  memory.  I  had  a  nephew  named  Patrick  Johnson  who  was  very  expert  in  the  game.  He 
struck  the  ball  in  such  a  manner  that  it  hit  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  ear.  I  ran  to  sympathize  with  him  and  asked  if  he  was 
hurt.  He  said  he  was  not,  and  as  he  said  it  he  reached  both  of  his  hands  toward  the  sky.  Straining  my  neck  to  look  up 
into  his  face,  for  he  was  several  inches  taller  than  I  was,  I  said  to  him,  'Lincoln,  if  you  are  going  to  heaven,  take  us 
both.'" 28 
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